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of this branch of teaching, and emphasizes the importance of what he calls ' ' a 
new principle in climatological investigation, vie., the principle of approximate 
isolation of influences." The recognition of the importance of this "new 
principle " as a working basis is certainly not new, but its application in clima- 
tological research has not, as Dr. Gordon observes, been given adequate atten- 
tion. A further point upon which our author lays emphasis is his view that 
there is no valid evidence that altitude per se affects the prevalence of phthisis. 
Dr. Gordon's own opinion in regard to phthisis is that the prevalence of 
that disease is influenced by strong prevalent rain-bearing winds. This thesis 
he has set forth, with great care, in his second volume (published in 1910), in 
which he presents the evidence collected during ten years. It must suffice here 
to say that he has brought together a large amount of statistical evidence in 
support of his view which, if accepted to any degree, will mean, as he says, 
that "much of the climatology of phthisis will have to be reconstructed." 

E. DeC. Ward. 

Our Own Weather. A Simple Account of Its Curious Forms, Its Wide 
Travels and Its Notable Effects. By Edwin C. Martin. 281 pp. Ills., 
index. Harper & Brothers, New York & London, 1913. $1.25. 7% x 5. 
' ' The weather itself is but an activity. The air of the atmosphere, like the 
water of the sea, and, indeed, like all nature, including man, is forever seeking 
ease and never quite finding it. The weather is simply the air's business." 
Thus does the author of this pleasing volume open his first chapter. He obvi- 
ously writes because of pure love of the subject. In an easy, colloquial, vivid, 
personal way the ordinary facts of our weather controls and weather types are 
described, and in a broad, general way they are also explained. There is 
nothing of the text-book here. It is all free and easy and unconstrained. It 
is refreshingly different. One may readily pardon the occasional inaccuracies 
in view of the merits of the book, which is so well up to date that it includes an 
account of the tornadoes and floods of March, 1913. We think that the effort 
to make the descriptions vivid and catchy is frequently overdone. For example, 
on page 62 we read: "Usually in the formation of a trough a center of low 
pressure up about the Great Lakes has entered into a kind of trust with one 
down in the neighborhood of the Gulf, and the combination holds ground in a 
rather dull, obstructive way, northeast and southwest, over the lower Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys, a business without, for the moment, any real head." Nor 
do we like "the body that scatters the air around and makes fair weather" 
(title to chapter VII). Yet we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Martin's 
book may well be read by those who wish to become acquainted with the facts 
of "our own weather," and with their explanations. The cloud views are re- 
produced, in half-tones, from the colored Hydrographic Office cloud types, with- 
out, so far as we have discovered, any indication of the source from which they 
were taken. The colored views are so much better than Mr. Martin's and are 
so readily obtainable that some reference to them should have been made. But 
the author has strictly avoided references, so he is, at any rate, consistent. 

E. DeC. Ward. 

ANTHEOPOGEOGEAPHY 

Das Meer als Quelle der Volkergrdsse. Eine politisch-geographische 
Studie. "Von F. Eatzel. 2. verbesserte Auflage besorgt von H. Helmolt. 
iv and 91 pp. E. Oldenbourg, Miinchen, 1911. Mk. 1.80. 9x6. 
This is the second edition of Eatzel 's endorsement of strong naval arma- 
ments. The new edition has been brought down to date by Hans Helmolt, 
who has incorporated his revisions in Eatzel 's text. 

Writing at a time when Germany was undecided as to her naval policy, the 
author has marshaled his knowledge of geographical influences in the past to 
insist upon the necessity of vigorous maritime expansion. Although this was 
the main purpose, Eatzel has implied rather than expressed his Pan-Germanic 
leanings. In a series of essays of great literary charm, he has restated his 
familiar principles of the cosmopolitanism of maritime nations. He sees those 
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nations that were purely continental gradually becoming maritime as well, and 
arrives at the thesis that, more than ever in the past, the strength of a nation 
depends upon its combined land and sea power. On the whole, events since 
the writing of this pamphlet have verified its predictions to a remarkable 
degree. Carl O. Sauer. 

Jenseits der Hochkultur. Ein Beitrag zur Wertschatzung der Mensch- 
heit. Von A. Sokolowsky. 84 pp. Ills. Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 
Hamburg, 1912. Mk. 3. 9x6. 
Few, in the present stage of knowledge of human societies, will hold to the 
former view that the spiritual life of man is a gift from outside and that 
morals designate his success in conforming his life in general to this external 
rule. Accordingly there will be hesitation in accepting Dr. Sokolowsky 's posi- 
tion that the moral life arises from social and economic conditions. The sub- 
ject is too great to be dealt with in a tract. The moral life is that which 
conforms to the public opinion of the community, and public opinion is always 
conservative and lags fondly with outworn creeds. The genesis of such public 
opinion and of the system of morals thereupon dependent becomes the great 
theme of those who study the life of primitive peoples. The author has di- 
rected attention to a few picturesque examples, just enough to remind us that 
sociology is scarcely practicable without ethnology. 

William Churchill. 

Homo Sapiens. Einleitung zu einem Kurse der Anthropologic. 

Von Dr. V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri. Autorisierte Ubersetzung aus dem ital- 
ienischen. vii and 198 pp. Map, index. A. Hartleben, Wien und Leip- 
zig, 1913. Mk. 5. 9% x 6%. 
For several years Naples has been the center of the most recondite research 
into the origin of man, his development from genera lower in the scale of 
life, the modification of anthropoid types into the single genus and single 
species which at the present is considered to hold all the races of modern 
man. The Germans have translated for their own universities Dr. Giuffrida- 
Ruggeri 's introduction to the science in which his countrymen lead and of 
which among them he is by no means the least distinguished worker. He 
announces opposing theories and reserves the argument of his own belief, yet 
his comment is illuminating upon each theory as he passes it under review. 
Steering a safe course between the polygenetics and the monogenetics he pre- 
pares the student by a clear statement of the elements now classed as taxo- 
nomic or variation due to external causes, and shows how much may safely be 
accepted of the newer theories and how much must be dealt with as yet on 
trial. Beginning with a distinct determination of what characters are heredit- 
able he passes to a discussion of mutation and fluctuation phenomena and 
finally he considers the relative value of the taxonomic characters and the 
importance of the influence exerted by isolation. It is a most inspiring 
treatise. Students will find it a valuable array of the principal theories of 
the past of man. Readers who may not spare the time to prosecute further 
research will find this volume a most interesting setting forth of the sum of 
our present knowledge of the man who preceded us and from whose brute 
station we have taken our departure. William Churchill. 

The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic and Religion. By J. G. Frazer. 

3d edition. Part VI: The Scapegoat, xiv and 453 pp. Index. Mac- 

millan & Co., Ltd., London, 1913. 10s. 9x6. 
The prominent feature in this definitive edition of the last chapter in the 
study of the Dying God is that Dr. Frazer has removed the Crucifixion from 
its former position in the text and set it into an appendix. We are surprised 
at this half-way measure. The learned author brought upon himself a storm of 
protest by including the episode in his study of comparative religion. We 
feel sure that the mere change of position and the employment of a slightly 
smaller type will not satisfy in the least those who were shocked at the first 



